PALESTINE 1934-1938
the rapid development of Palestine in the early years of the mandate meant, unfortunately, much hurried building, which resulted in a good deal of architecture of a low standard. Adaptation of the new architecture evolved in Europe was clearly not always in the best hands, and the effort to add traditional Arabic character was often only superficially effective. But as time went on there was a steady improvement in individual buildings, and especially in town planning. It was not, however, until the nineteen-thirties, when immigration received a fresh impetus, that the best work in Palestine was begun. This immigration meant an accelerated development of Palestine. It attracted, too, fresh capital from those, especially in America, in sympathy with Zionist aspirations. At this time, too, some fine Continental architects were leaving their native countries, and their services were available for the extended development of Palestine.
In Chapter III I referred to a few projects in Palestine on which Mendelsohn was engaged in 1923, and I mentioned that the experience gained was invaluable when, twelve years later, after he had established himself in England, he was called upon to do some important work there.
Mendelsohn's feeling for organic unity and for three-dimensional space finds, in Palestine, a strong confirmation and stimulation. In Mediterranean countries, especially in the villages untouched by civilization, one finds structures which seem to be organically united with their native soil.
In the Holy Land one experiences everywhere the animalistic, vegetative oneness of things, the instinct of true building, which, analysed, is the adaptation of the plan of a village to the swell of the hill and the erection of the corpus from the stone or clay available on the spot.
Everywhere is present that organic unity with the soil, whether it is the primitive Arab hut, or the whole formation of a village hanging on a mountainous slope, or built round a hill with the sheikh's house as its crown. The sandy dune, the fertile clay, never produce stone houses; the stony ground of the severe Judean mountains never produces clay huts.
To build in Palestine means to metamorphose the models of the past to the standard of European civilization, to include the organic consciousness of the fellah, his age-old experience with regard to the climatic conditions, into our own sense of building.
The two earliest buildings completed by Mendelsohn in Palestine were two private houses, one for Professor Chaim Weizmann at Rehoboth, a village near Tel-Aviv, and the other for Salman Schocken at Jerusalem. Dr. Weizmann's house is built on a hill in the midst of an orange planta-
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